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ABSTRACT 

A study examined the effectiveness of secondary level 
vocational education in Oregon. Using the five project-developed 
survey instruments, researchers collected data from the following 
population: 1,609 JOth and 12th grade f students from 10 high schools 
throughout Oregon, 13. coordinators/administrator?, 36 teachers, 140 
parents of 12th grade vocational education students, and 56 local 
advisory committee members. Included among those ^areas addressed by 
the .study were the following: program, goals and objectives, 
curriculum, instructor gualif ications^ in&ervice, facilities and 
equipment, student ^support . services, funding, safety, 
vocationally-related ^outh organizations, use 6f employer and 
community resources, and the role of advisory committees. A majority 
of the students and parents surveyed were satii^f ied with the quality 
and type Qf instruction provided in the vocational programs. However, 
parents, i^tudents, vocational teachers, and vocational counselors all 
gave relatively low ratings to vocational counseling and job 
placement assistance. Recommendations for improving existing 
vocational programs called for increased communication with employers 
and better in-house coordination of cluster curriculum activities , 
'improved counseling and job placement activities , mpre emphasis on 
reading and mathematics skills, and further research to secure 
'program evaluation and student achievement and placement data. ihlX 
t'ive survey instruments are appended.) (MM) ^ 
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ABSTRACT 



ApperidU Bl 
(Completed^ by Project 
Director/Principal 
Investigatory 



RROOECT DESCRIPTION 



1* Project Title: implementation of Oregon Vocatiohal Education Secondary , 



3. 



Effectiveness Study 



2. Principal Investigator.. and Organization: Dr. Thomas r. owens, Educatio n 

and Work Program, Northwest Regional Educati onal Laboratory 
^ 

Address: 300 S. W. sixth Avenue, Portland, Oregon 97204 



Telephone: (503) 248-68oo 



Special Population Target Groups 
Check Primary Group(s) 



Racial /Ethnic 

American Indian or 

Alajskan Native 
Asian or Pacific 

Islander 
Black, Non-Hispanic^ 
Hispanic ^ 
White, Non-Hispanic 



XX 



XX 



XX 



XX' 



XX 



Limited English Proficiency 
Handicapped 
Disadvantaged 
Displaced Homemaker 
Single Head of Household 
Part to Full-Tinie Employment 
Persons in. Non-Traditional 

Vocations 
Others 



JUL 



XX 



4. Number of Students Affected ^'^^^ ; Number of Staff Affected 



S. Project Objective^: (l) Design and print assessment instruments, (2) maintain 
. contact with the Steering Committee ^d Advisory Committee, (3) prepare 
research design, (4) obtain agreement from 12 schools to participate, 
(5) "coordinate data .collection, (6) analyze the data, (7) prepare reports^, 
and (8) disseminate the results. 

t 

6*. Project Procedures: NWRJEL worked with the steering Committee and Division 

of .Vocational Education representative in preparing the design and instruments. 
Data collection was coordinated with the regional vocational education 
coordinator^ and local school contact persons. Data were coded- by NWREL, 
keyp^ched by the Department of Education and analyzed and reported by NWREL. 

7a -Project Products: Project Plyer, survey Instruments, Final Report. 



8'. Expected Cotitribution or Potential Impact on Vocatiolial Education: This project 

has developed eight vocational education assessment instrvmtents available for \fee 
in schools in Oregon. The jgeport and data base of information will provide a 
clearer understanding of the ^strengths and weeikndBses. of vocational education in 

9. Will the product be placed in a classroom withiTi your district in the high 
the five years? ' • ' , 



Yes. 



XX No 
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This project is a follow-up to an earlier one completed by NWREL in 
December 1981 entitled "A Model for Measuring Secondary* Level Vocational 
Education Program Effectiveness in Oregon.* That project was organized 
to: (1) review existing literature and instruments for assessing the 
effectiveness of high school vocational education ptograms, (2) examine 
current practice in vocational education evaluation in Oregop and several 
other states, (3) develop criteria for judging vocational education 
effectiveness, (4) develop a model for measuring vocational' education 
effectiveness at the state level,* (5) locate or develop .appropriate 
assessment instruments, (6) pilot test and revise the instruments and (7) 
document and disseminate the findings* 

As a result oJf the first contract, NWREL constructed a model that 
accounts for inputs, processes and outcomes of vocational education. The^ 
outcomes were categorized under employment, education and training,^ 
ancillary effects on youth, and community/societal effects* Based on 
this model and a review of existing instruments, sample instruments were 
developed and pilot-tested in Oregon for use with: 

' • Currently enrolled high schooi tenth and twelfth grade vocational 
education students and nonvocational e.ducation students 

^ . ' • Parents of vocational education students . ^ . ' 

• Employers 

• Vocational education ^tafi 
m Advisory conmiittee members 

Goals and Objectives 

The goal for the present project has been to design and conduct a 
study in Oregon, using the model and instruments previously developed, to 
determine the effectiveness of vocational education at the high school 
level. With the assistance of the Steering Committee, the design and 
instruments were prepared. Agraements were reached with 12 schools in 
Oregon to participate in this study, however, one school withdrew because 
of the co6rdinator's illness. Other objectives included the coordination 
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of data collection in accordance with the study design, training and 
coordination with the schools' contact persons, analyzing the data, 
preparing separate reports for the state and the individual schools, 
incorporating existing employer data into the report and disseminating 
the results of this study within Oregon and to participating Vocational 
Education RCU directors' from five cooperating states. 

Design and Model ' 

The design of this study called for adm^inistering instrtunent? to 
in*-school vocational education and nonvocational education students, 
vocational instructors and coordinators^, parents of twelfth grade 
vocational education students, and to vocational eduction advisory 
committees in the participating schools. ' 

The study sample consisted of 12 schools, composed of two large « 
schools (over 1,200 students); six medium size (500-^1,200 students); and 
four smaller schools (under 500 students) • These numbers reflect the 
approximate (Proportion of various sized districts in the state as a 
'-"^whole. Schools were also selected to. give a geographic vbala nee across 
tlSk state. To be eligible schools had to: (1) have operated one or mora 
state-approved vocational education programs for at least two years, and 
(2) express willingness to collect the data* in late April or early May of 
1962. ^ 

All twelfth grade student^s enrolled in state-approved vocational 
education programs in the selected schools were surv^yeol. A sample of 50 
nonvocational education twelfth grade students taking the same English or 
social studies clashes as vo<^ational education stud^nts were also to be 
surveyed. At the tenth grade level, a sample of approximately 50 
students planning to' take vocational education in eleventh or twelfth 
grade and 50 students not planning to take vocational education were 
used. Whenever possible, entire tentii grade English or social studies 
classes were surveyed. The primary purpose of assessing tenth gra^e 
students was to determine the extent to which students planning to take 
vocational education in eleventh and twelfth grade may be different fran 
those not planning to ta*ke vocational education (general or academic 
students) . 
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Students' completed the surveys in' a group setting so that questions 
could be answered for all students at once, and so that timed achievement 
tests COUI9I be administered according to the standardized procedure. 
Survey booklets were distributed so that a random half of the students 
received the reading achievement test and half the mathenjatics 
achievement test. 

The contact persons in the scHools received orientation and training 
ftom the project director in systematic procedures for testing, 
collecting and handling tl\e (|ata* A detachable cover sheet attached to 
>the twelfth^ grade vocational ,education student form was used to gather " 
their addresses. The parent surveys together with an explanatory cover 
letter and postage-paid return envelope were mailed directly to all 
parents by th^ NWHEL staff. The remaining student, staff, coordinator 
and advisory committee survey^ were collected aj^ returned to NWREL by 
the individual school contact persons. ' , . 

Each of the survey instruments had been, designed to^ assess the-ijiost- 
important processes and outcomes of high school vocational education as 
'determined by the six state Advisory Committees and the Oregon Steering 
•Committee during the first contract. These instruments reflected the ^ 
model that had been developed by NWREL in conjunction with the two 
previously named committees. , ^ ' 

Chart 1 on the following page represents the five key featujces of ^ 
t;his model for evaluating vocational Mucation effectiveness.; student 
and^societal needs, (2) progreun componfentsA (3) outcomes, (4) multiple 
perspectives for judging effectiveness and (5) multiple contexts in which 
vocational education operates. 

One can begin a view of the model by describing the key needs that * 
lead to vocational education: (1) an individual's need for skills 
nelibssary for obtaining an entry level job or postsecondary education in 
an occupational area, and (2) society's need for an available qualified' 
work force to ^meet labor market needs. An analysis of these needs should 
lead to the design of appropriate vocational educationiprograms. 
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'The components^ of a program which we consider especially important -to 
describe and assess include: ^ ^ * 

• the program's goals and objectives . ^ / " 

• t,he curriculum 

• instructor qualifications' and inservice 

• facilities and equipment ^ 

m student support services (such as guidance^ cooperative work 
experience^ placement and follow-up) 

• funding 

• safety ' ^ 

• v,ocationally-r elated youth organizations 

• use of employer and- community resources ' 
the role'of advisory committees 

Criteria for assessing these program elements are. in the Oregon a 
vbcational prograin^valuation and planning system guide called -Planning 
for Progress (Multnomah County Education Service District, 1981>'. 

The outcomes of a vocational education program can be classified 
under four headings-- occupational, educational, ancillary and societal. 
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. CHART 1 : 

Model of Secondary Vocational Education Effectiveness 



MULTIPLE CONTEXTS 



Multi*State 



State 



District 



INPUTS 
(student Needs 



Program 
PROCESSES 



^Societal Needs J > 



VoaTiONAL Education 
•Program Components 






OUTCOMES 



Occupational 



^ { EDUaTlONAL 



3 
3 



(ancillary ) 
(-SocIetal ) 




MULTIPLE PERSPECTIVES (STUDENTS, STAFF, PARENT^, Employers, advisory 

COMMITTEES/ graduates) 
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Number and Types of Parr tic ipants 

Useable s'tudent survey d^ta were collected from If 609 higH school ^ 

♦ 

''students throughput Oregon^ Because of our primary interest in the 
impact of vocational education on'studentSr the design called thr ^ 
gathering datA on all availabl^e twelfth grade' vocational stud^ts 'and ^or) 
a sample of stiidents in three comparison groqt>s — twelfth grade 
nonvbcational students and tenth cfrade vocational and nonvocational 
students. There w<ere 615 twelfth grade vocational studentSr 307 twelfth 
gr^e nonvocational students ^ 355 tenth grade students who planned to 

• enter vocational education the following year and 332 tenth grade 
students who planned not to enter vocational education. The 

, characteristics of these students>>are described in the student findings 
section of this report. 

The vocational administrator survey was completed and. returned by 13 
administrators in nine schools whil^36 teachers completed the teacher 
survey. Advisory Committee surveys were returned by 56- members in seven 
schools. One hundred and forty parents of twelfth grade vocational 
education students in 11, schools throughout Or^on completed an^ returned, 
the parent survly. 



Limitations and Problems 

In or^er to capture the perceptions of vocational education students 
who were about to complete their program, it was decided that the data' 
collection should occur in late April or early May. This timing, was also- 
intended to avoid conflicts in late May or early June with graduation dnd 
the closing of the school year. Orientation and training about the data 
collection were provided to the school contact persons by Tom Owens in , 
early May and matjer-ials were given directly or mailed to the' contact 
person^ by m^d-May. In order to help assure the participation of 12 
^schools r an ektra sphool was sampled and invited to participate v Of 
these 13 schools r 12 signed letters of agreement to participate r 11 
participated by collecting -some data and 10 collected studenti data. The 
remaining schools we're contacted fd^uently but eventually d^lined ' 



participation because of the pressures at that time of yea^. 
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Advisory cororoittee 'data were gathered in only seven schools because a 
few schools did not have a local school advisory committee and others ha^ 
committees .but they did not meet in April or May. 

. ^ The cpllelction of twelfth <|rade vocational education parent data 
proved to be the roost difficult to obtain. Based upon discussions with 
several sohool administrator Sr it was decided that a direct mailing to 
the parents was the most reliable way to reach p^re^ts. Staff felt that 
i£ students were aske^ to take the surveys home to their parents and 
return them to school many or most would nev&r be returned. Home 
addresflies were obtained directly from the students^ but without telling 
€h'em that the information would be used to mail out parent stirveys. The 

140 returned surveys represented a 25 percent return rate of Ahose mailed 

^ 

out. Because parents were told that their responses would be anonymous r 
and since home addresses were/geherally not received until late May or 
Juqe/ np bj^^nket second mailout to parents was conducted. 
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MAJOR ACCOMPLISHME^JTS AND OUTCOMES 

Student Findings , , \ 

Student survey data were collected from 1,609 students i,n ten high 
schools throughout Oregon. o£ the 602 twelfth grade vocational education ' 
students who listed their'area of study^ over, half were in either 
business and office occupations or trade and industry. « Responses to the 
first question in Appendix A, show the percentages of twelfth and tenth 
grade students in each of seven vocational clusters. Forty- four percent 
of the twelfth grade vocational students- and 55 percent o^ the tenth 
grade students were females while 49 percent of the twelfth grade and 57 
V percent of the* tenth grade nonvocational students were females. 
\ In the student groups approximately 10-15 percent were ethnic * . 
minority students. No minority group represented over five percent of 
the population. At the tenth grade level 14 percent of the vocational 
students were minority versus, 12 percent of the nonvocational students. 
At .the twelfth grade level 8 'percent of theSicQcational and 19 percent of 
the nonvocational students were' minority. 

Based on students' self-reported high school grades, seven percent of 
the vocational versus 23 percent of the nonvocational students reported 
getting mostly A's. About half of the twelfth graders had mostly A's and 
B»s (49 percent for vocational and 50 percent for nonvocational 
students) . At the tenth grade level fewer vocattional students reported ^ 
A*s and B's. than did nonvocational students (28 percent versus 36 
percent). The percentage of students reporting mostly D*s and F's was 
consistent across ajil groups and ran one or two percent. These data 
appear consistent with other studies of high school vocational students. 

Eighty percent or more of the fathers and mothers of studen ts 

___ ^ 

participating in this study were high school graduates and about 20 
percent had completed college. , The educational level of parents of 
vocational and nonvocational students was \^pproximately equal. 

Vocational education students at both the tenth and twelfth grade 
were asked to identify their main reason for entering vocational 
education. Conversely, students electing not to enter vocational 
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education were also asked why. ^Students report entering a vocatiorfal 
education <^progr am primarily because they have an interest in^ the area and 
to a lesser extent because they wanted to learn specif ifc job skills. 
Less than five percent gave as reasons: because my friends were in the 
prograittr I didn't-i'ike the general school courses, or advice from 
parents r counselors or teachers. Reasons given by minority students for 
entering vocational education were not different from those of 
nonminority .students. 

The main reason students chose not to enter vocational education were 
that they felt it was necessary to take other courses in order to reach 
their goals and because they preferred other courses. * About five percent 
stated that they plan to delay training in a vocational area until after 
they finish high school. Less "than three percent of the students 
reported not entering vocational education because of a<lvice from 
relatives f teachers or counselors # influence of having friends in 
nonvocational courses or because being in academic courses has more ^ 
status. 

All students were asked to rate the various characteristics of their 
education. Vocational education students at both the tenth and twelfth 
grade level rated the quality of instruction and the up-to-date nature of 
the instructional materials high. These areas were rated significantly 
higher by the vocational than the nonvocational students. Areas rated 
relatively iow by all four groups were counseling about careers and help 
in finding a job after program completion. The vocational students r 
however, rated this latter area significantly higher than did the 
nonvocationajL students. 

There were no significant differences between the two groups on their 
ratings of career counseling. In rating overall satisfaction with the 
general nonvocational education they were receiving in high school, the 
vocational students were significantly less satisfied than were the other 
students. The vocational students rated their overall satisfaction with 
their vocational courses significantly higher than they did for their 
nonvocational courses. 



Twelfth 'grade vocational students and nonvocational students were 
asked to rate how well prepared they felt "they were in various outcomes 
considered important in getting a job* . Of the 14 outcomes IjLsted, I 

twelfth gride vocational-_students--felt^ they---wereJ>est.-prepared/iji their 

willingness tb learn new things, being on time for work, completing 
tasks, getting aldng with others and understanding the importance of 
being productiv§^ on the job. They ifelt least well prepared in the 
technical skills needed to get an entry-level job, pr-eparing a^job resume 
and using math skills to do job tasks^* Relative to the nonvocational 
twelfth grader s^,. the vocational students rated themselves at least 
slightly higher on Jl of the 12 outcomes asked of both groups. The * 
exception ^was using reading skills to do job tasks where^ the ratings yere 
slightly higher for the nonvocational students. Responses of twelfth 
grade vocational and nonvocational students were compared. Students in ' 
vocational education showed significantly more positive attitudes in 
feeling that their high school education will help prepare them for their 
first fi^ll-rtime job after high school, and in rating themselves ^s well 
prepared in: (1) understanding the importance' of being productive on the v. 
job, (2) knowing *how to* look for and obtain a pob; (3) being on time for 
work, (4) completing tasks, and (5) preparing a job resume. 
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* Data from Oregon's Follow-up Study of 1980 indicated both students and 

* employers also rated the students' technical knowledge relatively low. 
^^On the Oregon 1981 mail survey, technical skills and math skills were 

again the two areas receiving the lowest rating employers gave to \ 
vocational completers. Getting along with others, work attitude and 
work quality were rated much higher by employers. 
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CompAriaons were also made betWeerf vocational and nonvocational 
seniors on four items used, to measure self-concept* The vocational 
students were slightly higher on each item although the differences were 

IT^risrtattsttcal^Iy significant. 

• Between 50 and 60 percent of the students in each^ group had worked 
for pay the prior week. The figures ran 10 percent higher for twelfth 
graders than tenth graders. The major school related out-of-class 
activities involving students were Cooperative work Experience, FBLA and 
VICA. 

Students in all groups were asked about their plans one year after 
graduation. As would be expected r 13 percent of the nonvocational 
students planned to be working while 27 percent of the vocational 
students said the same. Seventeen percent of the vocational seniors 
planned to attend a four-year college full- or part-time. In Oregon^'s 
1982 secondary three-year follow-up -study r 15 percent of the vocational 
completers and 17 percent of the nonvocational completers had actually 
attended college between six and nine months after high school 
graduation. In additionr 11 percent planned to take technical or 
vocational subjects at a community college and nine percent plan to take, 
academic courses there. An additional seven percent plan to take 
vocational courses at a trade or business school and seven percent plan 
to enter the military. While 60 percent the nonvocational seniors 
plan to complete a four-ye;ir college program r 33 percent of the 
vocational students also intend to do so. 

Some twelfth grade vocational students seem to be uninformed about 
postsecondary training opportunities in areas related to their high 
school vocational training. Of those who were aware of such 
postsecondary training r a third were not lyiowledgeable about the courses 
or general content available in tAese programs. Slightly over half plan 
.to take postsecondary training in a related area and approximately 60 
percen,t plan to get a job in an area related to their high school 
vocational -training within the year. Approximately 60 percent planned to 
work in a related area three years after high school graduation. These 
figures are very close to those found across the nation^ 
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All but one or two percent of the twelfth grade vocational and^ 
nonvocational studenta'haye worked for pay* Restaurant work, stor^ clerk 
and farm work were the most common jobs. Theses jobs were closely delated 
to their high school training for a third of the vocational twelfth' grade 
students and 13 percent of the nonvocational students. Most students 
felt their job encouraged good work habits* 

Students In all four groups were administered a functional reading or 
\nath survey t^st of 20-25 Items. . Results indicated no significant 
differences between vocational and nonvocational students at the tenth 
grade level although the nonvocational students scoc^d slightly higher. 
At the twelfth grade level nonvocational students scored significantly 
higher than vocational students on both the reading and mathematics 
tests. Th^ means, standard ^deviation (SD) and number of students in each 
group (^) are shown below In Table 1. 

, TABLE 1 

READING AND MATHEMATICS SCX)RES FOP 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION (VE) AND NONVOCATIONAL EDUCATION (NVE) 
STUDENTS AT THE TWELFTH AND TENTH GRADE LEVEL 

12th VE ' 12th NVE 10th VE * lOth NVE 

Reading Mean 10.4 11.9 9.6 10.1 

SD, " 4.2 4.2 4.0 4.2 

N 295 156 170 162 

P<.001 NS 

Math Mean 14.7 16.6 14.2 14.9 t' 

SD * 5.3 5.2 c 4.8 4.6 

N 300 142 154 ^ 157 

p<vO01 NS 

Since the student self-reported grade'^polnt average was somewhat 
higher for nonvocational than for vocational twelfth grade students, a 
separate analysis was run to determln<e If the reading and math test ' 
scores were significantly different when scores were adjusted for 
differences in school grades betwojen the two groups. The analysis of 
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covariance indicated that the differences between vocational and 
nonvocational students was still significant even when differences in 
ytheir grades were ta)<en into consideration. 

. vocational: Education Coordinator Survey 

The coordinator/administrc^tor survey was completed and returned by/ 13 
people in nine schools. Results are displayed in Appendix C. Eleven of 
these administrators eTre men. Eight are vocational coordinators , four 
are curriculum directors and one is an assistant superintendent. 

In rating the "^ality of various vocational education program 
components f these administrators rated highest the quality of 
instruction, staff training and experience, program coordination and 
realistic instructional experiences. Assistance in job placement for 
program completers, vocational counseling, functioning of the advisory 
council and availability of cooperative work experience opportunities 
were rated' lower. . ^ 

Articulation with postsecondary training programs and collaboration 
between the vocational progr^ and local business and industry were rated 
high' by the administrators. Collaboration with the rest of the school- 
and increasing economic development in the community were considered 
objectives that were only partly met. 

Vocational administrators felt completers of their programs were 
especially well prepared in the technical skills needed to get an entry 
level job and understanding the importance of being productive on the 
job. They rated the completers as being relatively less well prepared in 
using math and reading skills to do job* tasks. 

Handicapped and economically disadvantaged students vere enrolled in 
"almost all schools surveyed. The most frequently provided support 
services were counseling, tutoring, i^^e^f a learning center for remedial 
work and special textbooks or other materials. These support services 
were judged as satisfactory for both special pdpulations. 

Suggestions for improving vocational education including adding 
computer, electronics and food services classes, increased funding. 
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upgrading equipment , improved job placement ^ better communication with 
employers and better in-house coordination of cluster curriculum 
activities. 

Vocational Education Teacher Survey ^ 

The teacher survey was coit?>leted arid returned by 36 teachers from 
* nine high schools iir Oregon. Results are displayed in Appendix C. The 
major v^ocational education areas represented were trade and industry (40 
percent) , business and office (29 percent) and technical (17 percent) . ' 
Two-thirds of the teachers surveyed were men. They had been vocational 
education teachers for nine years^on the average. Slightly over half of 
the teachers haid a master's degree and all but one teacher had had 
previous occupational experience in the areas they taught. 

Teachers were askedf to rate the quality of their vocational education 
program. Areas rated the highest were: quality of instruction, 
realistic Instructional experiences for students, and available 
occupational information. Areas rated the lowest were job placement 
assistance for program completers and vocational counseling. 

Staff felt their high school^ vocational curricula were adequ'ately 
articulated with postsecondary training programs but rated their programs 
substantially lower on collaboration with the res\,of the high school and 
with local business and industry. Approximately 80 percent of the staff 
felt that the vocational goal of increasing the attractiveness of the 
community for economic development was only partially met. 

About 60 percent of the teachers reported having handicapped and 
economically disadvantaged students in their program. Special 

r counseling, tutoring and learning centers for remedial work were provided 
to such students. The support services for both types of special 
populations were rated as satisfactory by the staff. 

Although it is intended that teachers^ be involved in their district's 
annual plan for vocational education, over half of the staff reported 
little or no involvement with it. 
^ Teachers indicated that approximately half of their program 

completers find jobs in areas related to t;heir vocational training ^and 
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about a quarter enroll in postsecondary programs related to tlieir high 
school vocational training. 

Teachers rely heavily on talking with employers and on input from 
their advisory committee in helping to assure* that their vocational 
program is meeting current and future labor market needs. ^ 

When asked to rate how well prepared their program completers are 
along various dimensionSr the staff felt they were best prepared in the 
technical skills to get an entry-level job> in understanding the 
importance of being productive on the job, doing work that meets 
acceptable standards, being on time, completing tasks and in 
understanding the positive and negative assets of a job. ♦ They felt 
students were relatively less prepared in using basic skills to do job 
tasks, 'iryter viewing for a job and preparing a job resume. 

Among\the suggestions given by two or more teachers for improving 
vocational education were; providing opportunities fior teajthers to visit 
other trade schools and to attend workshops, having better, up-to-date 
equipment, and better support from administrators'. 

> 

Advisory Committee Survey 

Advisory ^Committee surveys were completed, and returned by 56 members 
representing seven"^ schools throughout Oregon. Results are displayed in 
Appendix D. Three quarters of the advisory committee members were men. 
Committee numbers represented primarily the vocational education areas of 
trade and industry, agriculture, health, and business and office 
programs. The vast majority of members represented business/ Indus try in 
the vocational area under consideration. 

Advisory commit^^ members were 'asked to rate the. degree to which 
they felt various ^?^^a1:lonal program criteria were met. Criteria judged 
to be most fully met were that the program was in compliance with all 
applicable federal and state laws, rules and regulations, teachers are 
vocationally certified, and that the program operates ten hours or 
equivalent per wepk. Criteria judged by a quarter or more of the ^ 
committee members as not being met were: "job and educational placement 
services -are provided t^NStudents who complete or leave vocational 
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programs^" and ••at leist half of the students completing vocational 
programs who are available for placement are working in occupations 
related' to their vocational training." ^ 

"other nonstudent vocational education program outcome standards rated 
most frequently as being met were -effective collaborafeion-between >the ^ 
program and the rftst of the school and effective collaboration between 
the program and local business and industry. Advisory committee members 
were less sure that vocational programs increase the attractiveness of 
the* community for econ<»dc development. . ' 

Committee members were asked to rate the degree t(^ which they felt 
vocational program completers were prepared in various areas. They, 
perceived that program ccanpleters were especially well prepared in being 
on time to work^ cmpleting tasks, getting along with others, under- 
standing the importance of being productive on the job, and having a 
desire to learn new things. Students were rated positively but somewhat 
less high on using reading skills to do job tasks, being aware of the 
positive and negative aspects of jobs, preparing a job resume and the 
technical skills needed to get an entry-level job. For example, eight 
percent of the advisory committee rated students as not being 
well-prepared in being to work on time, 17 percent rated them as not 
being well-prepared in making out a job resume. 

Since the function of advisory committees is important in vocational 
education, committee members were also asked questions about the role, 
functions and performance of their own committee. Committee areas rated 
the highest were including experts from the field (s) represented by the 
occupational area, their active role^in recommending program policy and 
improvement in program operations, and being provided with a description 
of the program's philosophy, goals, objectives and instructional 
activities. ■ The committee members rated lower: effective communication 
between the advisory committee and- the community, parents and local 
business and industry; and being provided with adequate program 
evaluation information and with student achievement and placement data. 

> 
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Parent Survey 

Parent surveys were completed and returned by 140 parents of twelftji 
grade vocational education students in 11 schools ^throughout Oregon. 
Results are displayed in Appendix E. Eighty percent of the parents 
, responding weceu female. Of the parents responding approximately 60 
percent were in blue collar or service occupations ^ 20 percent were 
. housewives and 10 percent were white collar workers. A third of the 
parents represented students in business and office occupations, 17 
percent were parents of students in a technical cluster like electronics 
ind 17 percent were parents of students in a trade and industry cluster ^ 
such as construction. - ^ . 

When parents first learned that their own son or daughter was 
planning j:o enter a vocational program in high school, 88 percent liked 
the idea while only two percent were opposed. 

Parents were asked how satisfied they were with certain aspects of 
their child's vocational program. About three-quarters of the parents 
were satisfied or very satisfied that their daughter or son has received 
the necessary occupational skills to get an entry-level job and 16 
percent we^^e not satisfied. In other areas, parents were generally 
satisfied that their child, if in cooperative work experience, was 
getting supervised work experiences. Approximately a quarter or more of 
th,e parents were n6t satisfied with their child getting help in finding a 
job, with vocational counseling, and with current occupational 
'information available at school. 

A separate analysis was made to determine if there were significant 
differences in views about vocational programs or their outcomes 
depending on whether the parents were blue collar or white collar 
,\X * workers* No statistically significant differences were found except for 
parental rating of the impact jDf vocational education in increasing their 
child's willingness to do things or suggest ideas without first being 
asked. Parents employed in white collar positions saw greater 
improvement in this area. 

When rating their overall satisfaction with the vocation education 
program of their son or daughter, 54 percent were very satisfied, 35 
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percent were somewhat satisfied and 10 percent were not satisfied. As a- 
result of being enrolled in vocational education r 38 percent of the 
parents reported that their child's satisfaction with school increased 
whild only three percent reported that it decreased. The rest felt the 
level of satisfaction with school remained about the" same. ^ 

As a result of being enrolled in a vocational ^e^ucation program/ 
parents reported noticiiig an improvement, in certain areas of -their 
daughter 's 'or son's performance. The greatest improvement reported was 
ih doing work, that meets acceptable standards and in being willing to 
^ learn new things. A somewhat smaller percentage of parents reported 

seeing improvements in their child's willingness to take on addfed 
responsibilities ai home or in school and, in a willingness to dp things 
or suggest ideas without first being asked* These ^findings seem 
reasonable since the latter changes are more global and less related to 
vocational education as such. 

Ninety--on0 percent of the parents felt that a student completing a 
high school vocational education program has a better chance of getting a 
jx)b than students without such training and only four percent disagreed 
with that opinion* . 

Five percent of the parents reported a handicapped child in 
vocational education. Three percent said their child was receiving 
additional services and almost all of them were satisfied with the 

jaerxic^^^being^ro^^^ ; 

Parents were asked how important they felt it is that high schools 
keep vocational education programs when districts are faced with the need 
for budget cuts. Eighty-three percent felt vocational education programs 

should be of high priorityr 16 percent of medium priority and only one 

» 

perjyant said low priority. A variety of suggestions were given for 
tmprovi|>g vocational education. These included improving counseling and 
job placement activitiesr bringing in more people from the field to add 
their expertise r more cotamunity involvement in planning and monitoring 
programsr improving the public relations image of vocat^nal education 
students and programs and adding programs in the areas of computer 
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science, food management, fiberglass trades, medical services,' ^ 
construction, social service occupations and diesel mechanics. 

Coropa'risons Across Groups ' ^ , ^ 

The individual survey questionnaires were constructed so4:hat. some 
common items ,^uld appear on surveys for two or more audiences while 
other items were designed to be unique to a single audience.. The rating 
of many items related to program characteristics and to student outcomes 
appeared on all five forms, under program characteristics, the issue of 
effective collaboration between the program and local business and 
indust'ry was rated especially high by the advisory committees and the 
vocational coordinators but lower by the vocational teachers. The 
quality of instruction and realistic instructional experiences were rated 
high by both the vocational education teachens and the coordinators. 
Students also rated the quality of instruction high. The issue of 
effective collaboration between the program and the rest of the(j|Shool 
was rated very high by the advisory committees but much lower by the 
^ vocational teachers and coordinators. This may be because the.„teachers 
^ and coordinators are closer to the situation and more aware If how their 
progr^s could relate better with the rest of the school curriculum. 

Thp function of vocational education in increasing the attractiveness 
of the community for economic development was rated relatively "low by 
' coordinators and advisory committee members, 

vocational counseling and job placement assistance were r^ted relatively 
. low by parents, students, vocational teachers and vocational coordinators, 
program completers were rated high in the vocational and technical 
skills needed for entry level jobs by parents and by vocational education 
teachers and Coordinators. Advisory committee members as well as 
vocational teachers and coordinators rated program completers high in 
understanding the importance of being productive on the job. Students 
also rated themselves high in this area, willingness to learn new things 
was rated particularly high by students, advisory committee members and - 
vocational education teachers. 
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Using basic skills to do job tasks was a student outcome rated 

relatively low by advisory conmiittee members, students, vocational 

it' \ 
teachers and coordinators. * 

In general there was moderate consistency in ratings across the 

various gjfoups^. - ^ ' ^ - ... . v 

Application of the Model 

The vocational education effectivepess model used as the basis for 
this proj^t wad previously described in the background section of this 
report. That framework together with th^ prioritized list of vocationar 
education outcomes served as the basis for the development of the survey 
instruments. 

The first dimension of the model looks at needs related to vocational 
education. As inputs two major sets of needs were identified — student 
and societal. One way that student needs related to vocational education 
were identified Was by asking students why they decided to enter a 
vocational. program. Students were motivated primarily by an interest in 
the vocational 'area they signed up for and because they wanted to learn 
specific job skills. Societal needs center on providing employers with a 
trained workforce prepared for entry-^level positions. 

Student responses indicate they were more satisfied with their^ 
vocational training than with ^their nonvocational high school training. 
Three-quarters of the twelfth grade vocational education students and 85 
percent of the advisory committee members felt students were well • 
prepared for the vocational skills needed to get an entry-level jqb. 
Approximately sixty percent planned to enter a job related to their high 
school vocational training and 54 percent plan to take further training^ 
related to their vocational program. While 42 percent of the advisory 
coranittee members felt vocational programs are meeting the labor market 
needs at the present and as projected over the next several yeas, 56 

4 ♦ 

percent felt this objective was only partially being met. Similarly, 45 
percent felt their vocational program is reflecting the emerging trends 
in the occupational field while 45 percent felt this was only partially 
being met. 
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The second dimension of the model focuses on the components of 
; vocational education* These components included the quality of 

instruction # available occupational information, help in finding a job 
after program Completion, career counseling, curriculum, instructional 



materia^, .equipment, physical facilities, program coordination and the 
function of the the program advisory committee. The ratings on these 
components have been discussed in the previous phages* 

The third dimension of the model identifies outcomes of vocational 
. education classified as occupational, eductonal, ancillary and societal* 
Occupational outcomes include the job skills needed for entry-level 
positions, doing .work that meets acceptable standards, knowing how to 
look for and obtain a job a nd>fl{^er standing the importance of being 
productive on the job. Generally speaking, the participants in this 
study expressed satisfaction with these occupational outcones of 
vocational education although a quarter of the twelfth grade vocational 
students felt they were not well prepared for the vocational skills 
needed to get an entry-level job. *U 

Educational outcomes include reading and math skills as well as the 
articulation of high school and postsecondary training programs* On 
applied reading and math tests twelfth grade vocational students 
performed less well than did the nonvocational students. While 42 
percent of the advisory cOTimittee members felt the high school vocational 
curriculum is appropriately articulated with postsecondary training 
programs, 56 percent felt this objective was only partially met. Of the 
twelfth grade vocational students aware of related postsecondary 
training, a third "^were not knowledgeable about the courses or general 
content available in these programs. 

Ancillary outcomes of vocational education included getting along 
with others, ability to follow directions, willingness to le^rn new 
things and willingness to do things or suggest ideas without first being 
asked. Parents of twelfth grade vocational students felt that their 
children, as a result of enrollment in a vocational education program, 
had made much improvement especially in willingness to learn new things. 
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Societal outcomes of vocational education include the provision of a 
supply of people trained to meet existing and emerging occupational needs 
and increasing the attractiveness of the conimunity for economic 
development. Advisory committee members and vocational staff who rated 
these areas were generally more positive about meeting occupational needs 
than about the effects on economic development. In regard to the latter 
areas, 43 percent of the advisory ccnnmitte.e members felt they could not 
judge the impact on economic development. 
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CONCLUSIONS AND SUMMARY 



This 1982 study at 11 high schools throughout Oregon presents a 
comprehensive picture of vocational education in Oregon. Over 1,600 
students were surveyed.. They represented four groups — vocational and 
nonvocational students at the tenth and twelfth grade level. In 
addition, vocational coordinators and staff advisory conunittee members, 
and parents of twelfth grade vocational education students were . 
survjsyed. The instruments used in the study were carefully designed and 
pilot tested. They were constructed after a careful review of the 
research literature to assess the most critical components and outcomes 
of vocational education. Opinions of the Oregon Steering Coiranittee and 
an Advisory Conanittee consisting of vocational education research 
coordinating unit directors in six states and staff at the National 
Center for Research in Vocational Education were used in determining 
priorities among vocational outcomes. The major findings are summarized 
below. 

• Students enter a vocational education .program primarily because 
they have an interest in the area^and to a lesser extent because 
they want to learn specific job skills. 

• Students entering vocational education to learn specific job * 
skills or because they had an interest in the area were more 
likely to report planning to get a job or taking further 
training in the area related to their high school vocational 
program than were students who entered because^eir friends 
were in the progreun or because of advice from parents, relatives 
or teachers. 

% In contrast to the stereotype that some adults have of young 

people's view of the work world, very few teenagers viewed their 
present job as a place where people goof off. Most of them saw 
their job while in high ^hool as encouraging good work habits. 

• Twelfth grade vocational students, in comparison with ratings or 
nonvocational students, rated themselves as better prepared in 

(1) understanding the importance of being productive on the job, 

(2) knowing how to look for and obtain a job, (3) being on time 
for worK, (4) completing tasks, and (5) preparing a job resume. 

• On ratings of self-<:oncept , there were no significant 
differences between vocational and nonvocational students. 
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• Vocational education students rated their overall satisfaction 
with their vocational courses significantly higher than they did 
for their nonvQcational courses* 

• Vocational students in twelfth grade scored lower on applied 
reading and math tests than did nonvocational students. 'At the 
tenth grade level there were no significant differences between 

those planning to enter o r not enter vocational education. Data 

frcan the Oregon 1981 employer^ mailed survey also indicate some 
employer dissatisfaction with student performance in mathematics. 

• Slightly over half of the twelfth grade vocational students plan 
to take postsecondary training in a related area and 
approximately 60 percent plan to get a job in an area related to 
their high school vocational training. This is consistent with 
the state's findings from the 1980 follow-up study of high 
school vocational completers where 55 percent were employed or 
pursuing further education in areas related to their vocational 
preparation* 

.# Students were rated high in the vocational and technical skills 
needed for entry level jobs by parents and by vocational 
education teachers and coordinators. 

• Advisory committee members as well as vocational teachers and 
coordinators rated students high in understanding the importance 
of being productive on the job. Studehts also rated themsjslves 
high in this area. ' . 

• Willingness to learn new things was rated particularly high by 
students f advisory committee members and vocational education 

t teachers. 

• Parents were asked how satisfied they were with certain aspects 
of their child's vocational program. About three-quarters of 
the parents^ were satisfied or very satisfied that their daughter 
or son has received the necessary occupational skills to get an 
entry-level job and 16 percent were not satisfied. 
Approximately a quarter or more of the parents were not 
satisfied with their child getting help in finding a job, with 
vocational counseling, and with current occupational information 
available at school. i 

• When rating their overall satisfaction with the vocation 
education program of their son or daughter, 54 percent were very 
satisfied, 35 percent were somewhat Satisfied and 10 percent 
were not satisfied. As a result of being enrolled in vocational 
education, 38 percent of the parents reported that their child's 
satisfaction with school increased while only three percent 
reported that it decreased. The rest felt the level of 
satisfaction with school remained about the same. 
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As a result of being enrolled in a vocational education program , 
parents reported noticing an improvement in certain areas of 
their daughter's or son's performance. The greatest improvement 
reported was in doing work that meets acceptable standards and 
in being willing to learn new things. 

Ninety-one percent of the parents felt that a student completing 

a high school vocational education progrcua has a better chance 

of^ getEihg a~job than students without such trairiihg and onlry^ 

four percent disagreed with that opinion. 

* 

Five percent of the parents reported a handicapped child in 
vocational education. Three percent said their child was 
receiving additional services and almost all of them were 
satisfied with the services being provided^ , 

V 

Parents were asked how important they felt it is that high 
schools keep vocational education programs when districts are 
faced with the need for budget cuts. Eighty-three percent felt 
vocational -education programs should be of high priority, 16 
percent of medium priority and only one percent said low 
priority. 

Effective collaboration between the program and local business 
and industry was rated especially high by the advisory 
committees and the Vocational coordinators but lower by the 
vocational teachers. 

Quality of instruction and realistic instructional experiences 
were rated high by both the vocational education teachers and 
the coordinators. Students also rated the quality of 
instruction high. 



The function of vocational education in increasing the 
attractiveness of the community for economic development was . 
rated relatively low by vocational teachers, coordinators and 
advisory committee members. 

Vocational counseling and job placement assistance were rated 
relatively low by parents, students, -vocational teachers and 
vocational coordinators. 

Handicapped and economically disadvantaged students were 
enrolled in almost all of thei schools surveyed. The most 
frequently provided support services were counseling, tutoring, * 
use of a learning center for remedial work* and special textbooks 
or other materials. These support services were judged as 
satisfactory for both special populations by vocational 
coordinators and by the i^taff. 

Although it is intended that teachers be involved in their 
district's annua! plan for vocational education over half of the 
staff reported little or no Involvement with it. 




Teachers' rely heavily on talking with employers and on input 
from their advisory conanittee in helpija to assure that their 
vocational program is meeting current and future labor market 
needs* 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 



Vocational education coordinators listed some* suggestions for 
improving vocational education. These included adding computer, • 
electronics and food services classes; increased funding; upgrading 
equipment; improved job placement; better communication with employers 
and better in-house coordination of cluster curriculum activities. 

Among the suggestions given by two or more teachers for improving 
vocational education were: providing opportunities for teachers to visit 
other trade schools and to attend workshops, having better, up-to-date 
equipment, and better support from the administrators. 

Parents recommended improving the counseling and job placement 
activities, bringing in more people from the field to add their 
expertise, more community involvement in planning and monitoring 
programs, improving the public relations image of vocational education 
students and programs. Adding or expanding programs in the areas of 
computer science, food management, fiberglass trades,^ medical services, 
construction, social service occupations and diesel mechanics were also 
recommended. 

The evidence from student tests and opinion data gathered in this 
study together with a recent Oregon employer survey suggest t;hat 
vocational education programs need to give more attention to improving 
'applied reading and mathematics skills. Such basic skills can be 
integrated with other vocational skills needed for successful performance 
on entry-level jobs and in pes tsecondary* education. 

The impact of high school vocational education in increasing a 
community's economic development appears questionable. For those 
communities where this is an important concern, clarification needs to be 
given to the role that vocational education can play. Vocational staff, 
school administrators and advisory committees need to understand how 
vocational education can enhance economic development and then learn hoW^^ 
to communicate clearly this role to the private sector and to the public. 

As with studies in other states, this Oregon study found that career 
counseling and job placement help for program completers were two areas 
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rate<| weak by most of the people surveyed. With declining budgets and 
increased workload on counselors and teachers^ it may become important to 
consider alternative ways of delivering these services. Both tasks are 
important to young people and both can require a substantial time 
commitment by an adult as well as by youth. These may b^ two areas where 
parents and people in the private sector could contribute time and talent 
as mentors to individual young people. 

One of the areas of weakness noted by advisory committees is in not 
having adequate program evaluation information and student achievement 
and placement data. If advisory committees are to be productive, such 
information should be provided to them so that they can more 
appropriately understand the program and make constructive 
recommendations to staff and administrators. 
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Appendix A 



^ VOCATIONAL EDUCATION STUDENT SURVEY 

(N-1609) 

This survey will be used to help us learn about the vocational education 
program in your school. Your answers will be combined with those of 
other students and never identified with you. Please answer each item as 
well as you can. However, if there is anything you do not wish to 
answer, feel free to omit that item. Thank you for your helpl 

1. In which of the following vocational education program areas are you 
enrolled? (CIRCLE ONE NUMBER) 

Percent of 

* 

Respondents At 
Each Grade Level 

12th 10th 
(N«602) (N«328) 

Agriculture (Forest Products) i io.6 11.0 

Business and Office (Accounting, Clerical, 

Secretarial) 32.4 34.5 

Distributive Education 

(Food Service, Marketing) 7.1 3.0 

Health Occupations 6.5 2.4 

Home Economics Occupations (Ghild Care, 
Clothing, Institutional and Home ^ 

Management Service) 1.7 3.4 

Technical (Electronics, Mechanical) 12.5 21.0 

Trade and Industry (Construction, 
Drafting, Forest Products, Graphics, 

Metals, Service) 29. 2« 15.5 

f 

Multiple Programs — 9,1 

2. How long have you been taking Vocational educatiort courses in the area 
you ar^ now enrolled in? 

(N«600) (N=330) 

Less than one month .5 13.6 

Year 1-4 months 5.5 13.6 

One 5-9 months ' 16.0 36.1 
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Year 10 - ^13 months 
TWO 14 - 18 months 



,12th 10th 
(N=600) (N=330) 



7.0 
17.2 



9.1 
20.3 



Year 19 - 22 months 
Three 23 - 27 months 
More than three years 



6.5 
17.8" 
29.5 



.9 
3.0 
3.3 



3A. What is the main reason you decided to enter a vocational 
educational program? (CIRCLE ONLY ONE NUMBER) 



Percent 





12 th 


10 th 




(N-615) 


(N=355) 


My friends were in the program 


2.0 


1.7 


I wanted to learn specif ic job skills 


28.3 


31.5 


I didn't like the general school courses 


3.4 


2.5 


My parents or relative's advised me to enroll 


2.5 


5.1 


I have an interest in the area 


55.8 


48.2 


My counselor or teachers advised m6 to enroll 


.3 


1.7 


Other reason (Please state) 


5.2 


4.8 


No response 


2.6 


4.5 



3B. What was the main reason you did not decide to enter a vocational 
educational program? (CIRCLE ONLY ONE NUMBER) 





12th 


10th 




NVE 


NVE 


My friends were., in other courses 


1 


3 


I preferred other courses 


38 


36 


Being in academic courses has more status 


1 


2 


My parents or relatives advised me not to enroll 


1 


1 


My counselor or teachers advised me not to enroll 


1 


0 


It was necessary for me to take other courses 






in order to reach my goals 


37 


42 


I plan to delay my training in a vocational 






education area until after'l finish high school 


6 


5 


Other reason (Please state) , . 


15 


11 



4* How satisfied are you with the following aspects of your current high 
school vocational education program? (CIRCLE ONE NUMBER rating for each 
aspect* For example, if you are satisfied with the quality of instruction, 
circle 2. If you are very dissatisfied, circle 4. If you have not had 
experience with some aspect (s), circle Djc/ "Don't jCpow**.) 
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Percent 



Number 



Very 
Satis- 
fied 



Satis- Dissat- 
£ied isfied 



Very 
Dissat- 
isfied 



Don't 
Know 



Mean 



Quality of the 
instruction 



12thVR 



J15- 



15 



1.78 



12thNVE 11 
lOthVE .35 
lOthNVE 12 

Occupational infor- 
mation available 

12thVE 22 

12thNVE 11 

lOthVE 28 

lOthNVE 16 

Help in finding a 
job after prograun 
completion 

12thVE 14 
12d?kvE 8 
lOthVE 17 
lOthNVE 10 

Counseling about 
careers 

12thVE 14 

12thNVE 14 

lOthVE 16 

lOthWE 18 

The instructional ( 
.materials are 
up-to-date 

12thVE 31 
12thNVE 11 
lOthVE 29 
lOthNVE 10 



73 
56 
71 



60 
56 
56 
59 



15 
5 
11 



14 

^27 
13 
20 



< 



1 

3 
5 



3 
6 
3 
5 



12 
62 
6 



36 
15 
83 
42 



2.06 
1.76 
2.09 



1.98 
2.27 
1.91 
2.12 



40 


29 


17 


185 


2.49 


30 


34 


28 \ 


107 


2.81 


56 


is 


9' 


188 


2.20 


50 


23 


• ,17 


141 


, 2.4a 


48 


27 


10 


78 


2.34 


46 • 


2a. 




14 


■2.38 


56 


.22 


6 


12'6 


2.17 


54 


22 


7 


52 


2.17 


54 


' 10 


5 


39 


.' 1.88 


60 


23 


6 


19 


, 2.24' 


57 


13 


1 


'62 


1.86 


61 


21 


8 


50 


' 2.27 



r 



^ Paid work experience 
which is part of 
your vocational 
program 

12thVE 
10th VE 



26 
14 



34 
41 



20 
29 



20 
15 



262 
224 



2.35 
2.45 



ERIC 



32 



37 



Very 

Satis-* 

fled 



Satis- 
fied 



Dissat- 
isfied 



Very 
Dissat- 
isfied 



Don't 
Know 



Mean 



Overall, how satisfied 
are you with the 
vocational education 
you have received in 

high school? 

12thVE 
lOthVE 



40 
37 



51 
51 



.6 
9 



3 
2 



NA 
•NA 



TTTT 
1.76 



Overall, how satisfied 
are you with the^ 
general ncnvocational 
education you have* 
received in high 
school? 



» 


12thVE 


14 




16 


5 


NA 


2.12 




12thNVE 


17 


63' 


15 


5 


NA 


2.08 




lOthVB 


as 


08 


13 


4 


NA 


2.06 




- lOttiNVE 


23 


62 


^ 11 


4 


NA 


1.96 



5. I£ you. did not have the 'chance to take the vocational education courses you 
selected the past two years in school, to what extent would you consider 
dropping out o£' school? (CIRCLE ONE), > 

_ . ' ■ ' Percent 



12th 
VE 



10th 
VE 



I definitely would not drop out 
I probably would not ' drop out 
I probably would drop out 
I definitely would drop out 



71.8 
22.1 
4.1 
2.0 



65.6 
27.6 
4.4 

2i4 



6. As a result 'of your vocational education progrcun , how wej-l prepared do you 
£eel„in edch of the areas listed- below? (CIRCIiE ONE NUMBER for each area.) 

y " • 

Percent \j 

Not 

Well 



Very 
Well 



Well 



Very 
Poorly 



Prepared . Prepared Prepared Prepared Mean 



vocational or technical 
skills you need to get 
an entry-level job 

12 VE 
12 NVE 



16 
NA 



60 
NA 



21 
NA 



3 
NA 



2.10 
NA 



ERIC 



33 



■38 



Very Not . Very 

well Well Well Poorly 
prepared Prepared prepared Prepared Mean 



Knowing how to look for 
and obtain a job 



12 VE 26 53 18 3 1.97 

12 NVE 16 54 - 3p ^0 2.15 



Being able to follow ' ' ' 

directions J 

12 VE 49 4& 7 0 1.55 

12 NVE 43 53 4 0 1.61 

Willing to learn new things 

12 VE 67 31 . 1 1 1.36 

12 NVE 60 37 3 ' 0 1.44 

Being on time for work 

or in completing tasks ^ 

12 VE 58 38 2 2 1.47 

12 NVE 48 41 8 2 1.64 

Getting along with others 

12 VE 60 37 2 ^1 1.44 

12 NVE . 60 36 4 0 1.45 

Preparing a job resume 

12 VE 27 43 24 " 5 , 2.07 

12 NVE 20 48 25' 7 2.19 

Interviewing for a job 

12 VE 30 51. 16 4 1.93 

12 NVE 26 46 22 5 2.08 

Using reading skills ~ ^ 

to do job tasks ' 

• 12 VE 34 58 7 X 1.75 

12 NVE 39 52 9 -0 1.71 

Using math skills to ^ 
do job tasks 

12 VE 26 4§ 23 4 2.04 

12 NVE 28 42 25 5 2.07 

Being aware of both the 

positive as well as the 

negative aspects of jobs 

12 VE 37 55 7 2 1.74 

12 NVE 33 56 10 , 2 1.80 

Understanding the importance 
of being productive on 
the job 

12 VE 58 39 2 1 1.44 

12 NVE 51 43 6 0 1.56 



ERIC • 39 



Very Not Very 

Well Well Well Pcx>r ly 
Prepared Prepared Prepared Prepared Mean 

Being able to use speaking 
and listening skills in 

work situations 12 VE 42 49 8^ ^ 1 .1.68 

12 NVE 40 50 10 0 1.71 



Doing work that meets 

acceptable standards 

12 VB 48 48 * 2 1 1.56 

12 NVE NA NA . NA^ NA NA / 

7. How well do you feel your high school education wi^l help you or prepare 
you for the first full-time year-around-type job ^ou^ take after leaving 
high school? (CIRCLE ONE NUMBER) 



12 th 


12th 


VE 


NVE 


% 


% 


59.0 


42.5 


3ff.5 


53.1 


2.5 


X 4.4 



Will .help me very much ' 
Will help me a little 
Will not help me at all 

■ 

8. Are there programs available in cc»mnunity colleges, business schools, etc., 
" that would provide more advanced training in thevocational area you are 
studying in high school? (CIRCLE ONE NUMBER) 

% 12th VE 
(N«602) 

Yes ^ ^ 82.9 

No 

Don't Know 

If Yes , do you know ^bout the courses or general content available in the 
program(s)? (CIRCLE ONE NUMBER) 

I 

% N 

Yes , " . 66.1 345 

, » No 33.9 177 

522 



9. After graduation do you plan to take further training related to your high 
school vocational education program? (CIRCLE ONE NUMBER) 




ER?C • 40 



Yes 
No 

Don't Know 



12th VE 10th ttE 

54.3 50.3 

22.8 10.7 

22.8 ~ 39.1 



10. Within the next year, do you plan to get a job that is (CIRCLE ONE NUMBER) 

j^^^^ 12thVE 

c 

Directly related to your vocational education program? 21.0 

Closely related to your vocational education program? 36.2 

Not related to your vocational education program? 16.7 

Don't know 26.1 



13,.' Three years from now do you plan to be in a job that is 
(CIPCL£ ONE NUMBER) 



Directly related to your vocational education 
program? 

Closely related to your vocational education 
program? 



12th VE 10th VE 
31.4 18.6 
30.4 43.1 



Not related to your vocational education program? - 15.2 12.? 
Don't know 23.0 . 25.4 



12. How do you feel about each of the following statements? (CIRCLE ONE 
NUMBER for each rating 



Percent 

Strongly Strongly 
Agree Agree Disagree Disagree 



Mean 



I take a positive 

attitude toward myself 

12 VE 43 
12 NVE 39 

Good luck 'is more 
important than hard 
work for success 

12 VE 4 
12 NVE 2 



54 
56 



7 
5 



3 
5 



0 
0 



51 
48 



38 
45 



1.61 
1.66 



3.22 
3.35 



I am able to do things 
as well as most other 
people 

12 VE 

12 NVE 

Every time I try to get 
ahead, something or 
somebody stops me 

12 VE 

12 MVS 

When I make plans, I am 
alm<Jst certain I can 
make them work 

12 VE 

12 NVS 



Strongly Stror\gly 
Agree Agree Disagree Disagr^ Mean 



•41 
39 



r 



3 
3 



28 
25 



56, 
56 



16 
14 



65 
67 



2 
4 



61 
68 



6 
8 




0 

1. 



19 
15 



1 

"0 



1.63 
1.66 



2.97 
2.95 



1.80 
1.82 



13. What is the one thing that most likely will take the largest share 
of your time in the year after you leave high school? 
(CIRCLE ONE NUMBER) ' 



Working full-time 

Entering an apprenticeship or 
on-the-job training progrcun 

Going into regular military 
service (or service academy) 

Being a full-time homemaker 

Taking vocational or technical 
courses at a trade or business 
school full-time or part-time 

Taking academic courses at a 
junior or community college 
full-time or part-time 

Taking technical or vocational 
subjects at a junior or 
community college full-time or 
part-time 

Attending a four-year college or 
university full-time ot part-time 

Working part-time, but not 
attending school or college 



12th VE 
27 



7 
1 



11 



17 



12thNVE 
13 



6 
0 



16 



41 



lOthVE 
15 



7 
1 



26 



lOthNVE 
15 



7 
0 



39 



ERIC 



37 42 ' 



Qjbber (travel, take a break,) 
No plans 



12th VE 12thNVE . lOthVE lOthNVE 
11 2 1 

3 1 4 8 



14. As things stand now, how far in school do you think you will get? 
(CIBCLB OKE MUMBER) 



12th VE 12thNVE 



lOthVE lOthNVE 



Less than high school graduation 

High school graduation only 

Vocational, trade, or 
business school after 
high school 

Less than two years 

Two years or more 

Less than two years 
of college 

Two or more years of 
college (incJjuding 
two-year degree) 

College program 

Finish college (four- 
or five-year degree) 

Master's degree or 
equivalent 

> 

Ph.D. , M.D. , or 

other advanced 
professional degree 



0 
19 



A 

12 
17 



0 

9 



1 
18 



6 
9 



8 
19 



16 



19 



8 



12 



32 



14 



14 



16 



18 



12 



2 
18 



4 
8 



16 



26 



10 



11 



15. Which of the job categories below comes closest to the kind of work you 
do/did for pay on your current or most recent job? (If iaore than one kind 
of work, choose the one which paid you the most per week.) (CIRCLE ONE 
NUMBER) 



12th VE 12thNVE 



lOthVE lOthNVE 



Have not worked for pay 

Lawn work or odd jobs 

Waiter or waitress in a 
restaurant or drive-in 

Babysitting or child care 



. 2 
" 5 

15 

5 



3 
4 

15 
7 



5 
9 

6 

23 



5 
14 

11 
24 



38 



12th VE 12thNVE 



Farm or agricultural work 

Factory workr unskilled or 
semi-skilled 

Skilled trade 

Other manual labor 

Store clerk or salesperson 

Office or clerical 

hospital or health 

other (Please state) 



12 
6 

9 
• 9 
16 
9 
3 
10 



7 

_ 4 

6 

7 
22 
6 
4 
16 



lOthVE lOthNVE 
21 ^ 10 



1 
9 
9 
4 

1 
10 



16. In describing your present or most recent job, would you say it 
(CIRCLE THE NUMBER FOR EACH LINE). 



Is a place where people 
goof off? 

Is something you do just 
for the money? 

'Is more enjoyable than 
school? 

*/ 



than sCTOol? 

Is directly or closely 
related to your high sc 
training 



ERLC 



Another schcxjl-related job 
A CETA sponsored job 
Another type of job 



3 
7 

11 
3 
0 

10 





12 th VE 


12thNVE 


lOthVE 


lOthNVE 


Yes 
No 


16 
84 


17 
83 


15 
85 


16 
84 


Yes 
No 


55 
45 


62 
38 


66 

34 


60 
40 


Yes 
No 


53 
47 


37 
63 


55 
45 


48 

52 


Yes 
No ^ 


81 
1^ . 


a< 
79 

21 


76 
24 


77 
23 


Yes 
No 


j, 

17 

83 , 


12 
88 


10 
90 


91 


Yes 
No 


H \ 

66' 1 


13 
^7 


16 
84 


12 
88 


IRCLE 


ONE NUMBER)' 








12th VE 


12th NVE 


lOthVE 


■ lOthNVE 


job 


26 


16 


18 


15 




5 


'3 


4 


2 




2 


2 


2 


2 




68 


77 


77 


81 



39 



18. How many hours do you normally work at a paid job or in a family business 
during the school year? (CIRCLE ONE NUMBER) 



S 



Koner do not work for pay 
1 to 4 hours per week 
5 to 14 hours per week 
15 to 21 hours per week 
22 to 29 hours per week 
3ft -to 34 hours per week 
35 hours or more per week 



12th VE 12thNVE 



16 
12 
19 
24 
13 
7 
8 



20 
13 
21 
22 

13 
6 
5 



lOthVE lOthNVE 



22 
25 
24 
13 

5 
_-2 

8 



22 
28 
27 
11 
6 
2 
4 



19. Did you do any work for pay last week , not counting work around the house? 
(CIRCLE ONE NUMBER) 

12th VE 12thNVE lOthVE lOthNVE 



Yes 
No 



63 
37 



57 
43 



52 
48 



47 
53 



20. Which of the following activities havQ you participated in during this 
school year (not just in summer)-? (CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY) 



12th VE 12thNVE 



lOthVE lOthNVE 



Cooperative Work Experience 

(paid or unpaid) 33 

CETA work programs (e.g., 

youth employment and 

training programs) 4 

DECA 5 

FBLA 9 

PFA 6 

PHA 1 

FTA 0 



26 

5 
3 
7 
.2 
2 
1 



14 

2 
2 
4 

10 
4 

.1 



14 

5 
1 
2 
1 

2 



ERIC 



40 



45 



12th VE 

1 

0 
2 



12thNVE 
2 
1 
0 
2 



lOthVE 
9 
1 
1 
2 



VICA 
HERO 
OM 

junior Achievement 

Explorer Scout^^ which 
have a career focus 



Background Information 

We would like to know some information about you. This information will 
allow us to group the data in different ways for analysis. 



lOthNVE 
2 
1 
0 
2 



21 « Sex: (CIRCLE ONE NUMBER) 



12th VE 12thNVE 



lOthVE lOthNVE 



Male 56 

Female 44 

22. Ethnic Background (CIRCLE ONE 
NUMBER) 

Asian or Pacific Islander 1 

Black 2 

tOiite 92 

Hispanic 1 

American Indian/Native 

American 2 

Other (Please specify) 2 



45 

55 



4 
4 

81 
2 

5 
4 



51 
49 



1 
4 

86 

3 

3 
2 



43 

57, 



2 
2 
88 
1 

4 

2 



23'. What have your grades been like so far in high school? (CIRCLE ONE 
NUMBER) 



Mostly A's (a 
numerical average 
of 90-100) 

About half A and 
half B (85-89) 

Mostly B's (80-84) 



21 
21 



23 

27 
19 



13 

15 
15 



14 

22 
18 



ERIC 



41 



46 



25. What was the highest level of education your mother (or female 
guardian) completed? ■ (CIRCLE ONE NUMBER) 



12th VE 12thNVE 



lOthVE lOthNVE 



Less than high school 
graduation 

High school graduation only 

Vocational, trade, or 
business 

^ Less than two years 

school after high 

school 

Two yecirs or more 

.Less than two years 
of college 

Two or more yeeirs of 
college (including 
twp-year degree) 

College program 

Finish college (four- 
or five-year degree) 



12 
36 



11 
8 



8 
34 



11 

7 



14 

39 



9 
8 



16 
34 



8 

7 



11 



13 



Master's degree or 
equivalent 



Ph.D., M.D. , or 

other advanced 
professional degree 



10 



10 



10 



ERIC 



42 47 



12th VE • 12thNVE lOthVE 



lOthNVE 



About half B and half 
C (75-79) 

Mostly C's (70-74) 

About half C and half 
D (65-69) 

MosUy D's (60-64) 

Mostly below D 
(bdlow 60) 



32 
13 

1 



18 
7 

4 
1 



26 
19 

9 
2 



22 
11 

10 
2 



24. What was the highest .level of education your father (or male 
guardian) completed? (CIRCLE ONE NUMBER) 



Less than high school 
graduation 

High school graduation only 

Vocational; trade, or 
business school after 
high school 

Iiess than two years 
Two years or more 

Less than two years 
of college 

Twb or more years of 
college (including 
^ two-year degree) 

College program 

Finish college (four- 
or five-year degree) 

Master's degree or 
equivalent 

Ph.D. , M.O. , or 

other advanced 
professional degree 



12th VE 

18 
28 



7 
10 



11 



12thNVE lOthVE 



13 
22 



7 
7 



11 



14 



10 



15 



20 

29 



6 
9 



11 



lOthNVE 

17 

26 



5 
8 



14 



12 



11 



ERIC 



43 



48 



Appendix B 



VOCATIONAL EDUCATION EFFECTIVENESS STUDY 

COORDINATOR/ADMINISTRATOR SURVEY 
N=13 



This survey will be used to help in the evaluation and improvement of 
vocational education both locally and statewide. Responses will be 
grox:5>ed together for reporting purposes. Individual resjJonses will be 
kept confidential And it is not necessary to give us your name* 




1. Youy school/distric t 9 districts 



2# Rate the quality of the following components of your school's 

vocational education program. , (CIRCLE THE NUMBER corresponding to 
your rating, i.e. E&ccellent "« 1/ Good Fair « 3^ Very Poor » 4, 

and Can't Judge « CJ. ) 

Number Responding 



Quality of 
Instruction 



Excel 
lent 



- Good 



Fair Very 
Poor 

-f T- 



Can't 
Judge 

— r- 



Available occupa-, 
tional information 

Job placement 
assistance for 
coQ^leters 




Vocational 
counseling 

Up~to-date equipment 
and materials (or 
appropriate to the 
technological range 
of employers in 
your area) 



^Please ignore the numbers in parentheses; they are for keypunching 
purposes only. 



ERLC 



44 43 



I 



AvaileODility of 
enough equipment 
and-Baterlala-for.. 
the numbers of 
students 



Excel 
lent 



• Good 



Fair Very 
Poor 



Can't 
Judge 



Mean 



1.73 



Realistic instruc- 
tional experiences 

Adequate physical 
facilities 



8 



6, 3 



1.46 



1.82 



Availability of 
cooperative work 
experience oppor-* 
tunities for all 
who desire it 



2.27 



Training and experi- 
ence of the instruc- 
tional staff 



1.46 



Prograia coordination « 
and administration 



1.46 



Program advisory 
council 



2.36 



3* Approximately what percentage of your vocational education students 

coc^lete high school? ^% Voc Ed Coord, estimate 89% 

Curr. Dir. estimate 47% 



4* Approximately what percentage of the nonvocational education students 
complete high school? % Voc Ed Coord, estimate 85% 



Curr. Dir. estimate 



42% 



5. Are there posta^ondary vocational programs available in your region 
or local area which extend the training your program's completers 
receive? (CIBCLE ONE) 



Yes 



13 



Ho 0 

Don't Know 0 



ERIC 



45 



50 



5a* If yes I what proportion of your vocational education completers 
are informed of these programs and their content? 
(CIRCLE ONE) 

• • . • -JL. \ .7 ..: 

Most \ ^ • . . . 6 

Some • • p • • 0 

None . . . 9 



6. Approximately what percentage of your vocational program's 
ccopleters enroll in postsecondary vocational programs directly 
or closely related to the occupational area of their high school 
training? % voc Ed Coord, estimate 38% 

Curr^.^ -Dir. estimate^ 33% 

y 

7. Do you 5ee any evidence that your school's vocational education 
program has improved the public's attitudes toward the schools? 

Yes ... 13 

No 0 

What evidence do you see? 

Tremendous support for "vocational activities 



8. Do you 0ae any evidence that your school's vocational education 
program has isqproved collaboration linkages with the business/ 
Industrial coosmmity and/or organized labor? 

Yes 13 

No 0 

Nhat evidence do you see? 



er|c . 



9* What input is used to hel^ assure that your vocational education 
program 'is meeting current and future Ithor market needs? 
(CIRCllE ALL THAT APPLY.) 



Input from,the_^aiayi,so?y council. 



Input from the advisory committees 



Staff participation in local bxisiness 
conferences or- meetings such as Chambeir 

Of Commerce 

School or district participation in 
Work«-£ducation Councils or Private 
Industry Councils (PICs) 



Other (specify) cooperation of Skills Center 



11 
10 



5 
4 



10 « As a result of your ^vocational education progreun, how well prepared 
are youy completers in eacli of the areas listed below? If your 
progreun does not address a particular area/ circle N/A for Not 
Appropriate* 



Vocational or 
technical skills 
needed to get an 
entry-level job 



Very Well ^ Not Very . Not 

Well . Prepared Well Pporly Appro- 
Prepared* Prepared Prepared priate 



T 



Knowing^ how- to — 
look for and 
obtain a job 



\3 



Being able 
to follow 
directions 



10 



Baving ta desire 
to learn new 
things 



' 12 



Being on time 
to work or in 
coo^leting 
tasks 



Getting along 
with others 



11 



ERIC 



47 



52 





Very ' 
Well 
Prepared 


Well , 
Prepared 


Not 
Well^ 
Prepared 


Very 
Poorly 
Prepared 


Not 

Appro- 
priate 


Preparing a * 
j\jD resuzae 


.3 


- V - 

o 

Os 


— r — 


T — 

0 


0 


Interviewing 
for a job 


2 






U 


0 


Use of reading 

skills to do job tasks 0 






U 


u 


Use of math skills 


0 


11 


2 


0 


0 


Being aware of the 
positive as well 
as the ndaative 
aspecrts of jobs 


s 

2 


10 


1 


0 


0 


Understanding the 
importance of being 
productive on the 


* 6 


5 


2 


0 


0 


Being able to use 
speaking and 
listening skills 
in work situa- 
tions 


1 


12 


. 0 


0 


0 


Doing wor)c that 








« 




meets acceptable 
standards 


4 


• 8 


# 1 


t 

' 0 


0 


Being able to **do the 
job" for which they 
have been trained 


5 


8 

V 

r 


0 . 


0 


0 

' 1 



• . V 



ERIC 



, 48 



53 



11^ 



In addition tb student oriented outcomes/ we would also like yoxir 
ratings of other vocational education outcome standards. Please 
r,ate each standard as ''Bully Met/" "Partially Met** or "Not Met." 
you don't have enough information to judge. Circle CJ for'^n't 
Judge." ^ 



The vocational program is 
meeting local labor 
market needs at the / 
present and as projected 
^over the next several 
years . 

Effective collaboration 
exists between the 
progrzun and the rest 
of the school. 

Effective collaboration 
exists between the 
program / and local 
business, and industry. 

The high school vocational 
currictilum is app^ropriattely. 
ai:ticulated with post- 
8ecoxi(iary training progams.^ 

The vocational program 
reflects the emerging 
trends in the 

^ cwcupatilwaar f ieKT* ~ 

The vocational program 
increases the 
attractiveness of - the 
coimminity for 
economic development 



Fully 


Partially 


Not 


Can't 


Met 


Met 


' Met 


Judge 


— 






— H 




'T ' 


-t — 












3 


B 


1 




• • 

3 


■ 9 


3 


0 










4 


8 


1 


' ' 0 












1 






6 


7 


0 


0 


3 — 


8 


2 












1 


7 


2 













12. Are there any handicapped students in your vocational education 
programs? 

Yes 11 

No 2 

Don't Know ^ 



49 ^ 



54 



13 • Are there any .economically disadvantaged students in your vocational 
education program? 



Yes . • 12 

Do 1 

Don't Know • • • 0 

0 ' 



14* What support services are available to assist handicapped or 

economically disadvantaged students to succeed in their vocational 
education program? (CIRCLE ONE OR MORE NUMBERS FOR EACH GROUP) 

^ 1 ^"^S^ 

For Handicapped For Economically 

Disadvantaged 

f 



Tutoring 



' Couiiseling ••••••••• 

Interpreter/sign language • 

'Intezpreter/Englisk limited 
"^proficiency 



12 
5 



'Learning center for remedial 
work' • • • 



Special textbooks or other 
materials 

Special cooperative wo;rk 
experience • 



O^er (please list) • • 
special transportation 



12 
11 

9 
2 



9 
11 
4 



6 

2 
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15. If sxqpport services are provided^ how satisfactory are these support 
services in helping handicapped students in vocational education? 

Very satisfactory 5 

Satisfactory 7 

Unsatisfaotory 0 

Very Unsatisfactory 0 ^ 

Not Applicable 1 

'50' 
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16. If support services are provided, how satisfactory are these support 
services in helping economically disadvantaged students in vocational 
education? 

Very satisfactory 2 

Satisfactory . .^^ 

Unsatisfactory \ . . ^ 

Very Unsatisfactory 0 

Not Applicable 1 

17. Are support services needed by your handicapped or economically 
disadvantaged students that are not being given? 

Yes : . . 2 

No .11 

If yes, please identify needed services. additional training 

' / 

Background 

For statistical purposes it is helpful to know the characteristics of 
those we have surveyed. We would appreciiite your giving us the following , 
information; however, if there are ar^ items you wish to omit, feel free 
to do so. 

18. What is your sex? /' 
Male 11 

Female 2 

\ , 
/ 

19. What is yoiar cxirrent 'position? ' \ 
Vocational Coordinator 7 

* Counselor > ^.....0* 

Cxirriculxim Director ^ 

* 

' Assistant Superintendent 1 



51 



5e 



f 



20. What suggestions, if any, do you have for improving* vocational 
education in yoxir school or district? 



Add 'computed classes ' • - 

More funding to improve the program , 

Upgrade equipment / 
Have a voc ed fair 
Update the five-year plan 

More basic skills classes ih wood shop and metals before being placed 

into a building construction program . , . . 

More electronics and food service clusters , 
Improve job placement * ^ ^ 

kave an earned tax base * ' 

Better conmianication with employers 

Better in-house coordination of cluster curriculum activities 
Better developed work experience 



52 



57 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION EFFECTIVENESS STUDY 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION TEACHER SURVEY 
(N=36) 

This survey will be used to help in the evaluation and improvement of 
vocational education both locally and statewide. Responses will be 
grouped together for reporting purposes. Individual responses will be 
kept coi^idential and it is not necessary to give us your name* 

1. Your School 9 schools 

Percent 

2. What vocational education areals) do you teach? (CIRCLE ONE OR MORE) 

Agriculture (Forest Products) 3 

Business emd Office (Accounting, Clerical, 

Secreteurial) 29 

Distributive Education 

(Food Service, Marketing) 6 

Health Occi^tions. . 6 

• Home Economics Occupations (Child Care, 
Clothing, Institutional and Heme 
Management Service) 0 

Technical (Electronics, Mechanical) • • • • . 17 

Trade and Indixstry (ConstJruction, 
Drafting,* Forest Products, Graphics, 
Metals, Service) 40 



5» 



3. Rate the quality of the following components of your vocational 

education program. (CIRCLE THE NIWBER corresponding to your rating, 
i*e.% Excellent « 1/ Good ^ 2/ Pair « 3/ Very Poor « 4/ and Can't 
Judge « CJ. ) 



Quality of 
Instruction 



Percent 



Excel 
lent 



- Good 



50 



41 



Pair Very 
Poor 



Number 



Can't 
Judge 



Mean 



1.59 



AvaileUdle occupa** 
tional information 



22 58 



17 



2.00 



Job placement 
assist£mce for 
completers 



33 36 



27 



2.88 



'Vocational 
counseling 



42 30 



24 



2.76 



Up-'to-date equipment 
and materials (or 
appropriate to the 
technological range 
of employers in 
your area) 

Availability of 
enough equipment 
and materials for 
the numbers of 
students 



17 57 17 



20 49 17 14 



2.17 



2.26' 



Realistic instruc*- 
tional e3q>ariences 



37 .46 17 



1.80 



Adequate physical 
facilities 

Availability of 
cooperative work 
experience oppor* 
tunities for all 
who desire it 

Program coordination 
and administration 



23 31 29 17 



14 62 



JL2 , 67 18 



17 



2.40 



2.28 



2.12 



Program advisoiry 
coxincil 



13 57 ^7 



2.20 



ERIC 
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4» Approximately what percentage of your vocatibnai program's 
completers find jobs in areas related to their vocational 
training - ^50 % Range from 18% to 50% across vocational areas 

5a. Are there postsecondary ^cational programs available in your region 
or local area which extend the training your program's completers 
have received? (CIRCLE ONE) Percent 

Yes 83 

No 11 

Don't Know 3 

No response 3 

5b. If Yes / what proportion of your vocational education completer^ 
are infoanned of these programs and their content? (CIRCLE ONE) 

All SO 

' Most 31 

Some • 3 

None t • • ' 3 

No response 14 

6. Approximately what percentage of yoiir vocational program's co!i5}leter6 
enroll in postsecondary vocational programs directly or closely 
related to the occxipational area of their high school training? 
median 25 % Range, 5% to 80% 

?• f^at input is used to help assure that your vocational education 
program meeting current emd futxire labor market needs? 
{ClXXS^JmSL THAT APPLY. ) 

Input from advisory committee 67 

Teachers talking to en^loyers • • 86 

Teachers* participation in local business 

conferences or meetings such as Cheunber | 

of Commerce 28 

Other (specify) 28 



ERIC V 
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As a result of your vocational education program, how well prepared 
are your completers in each of the areas, listed below? If your 
prograta does not address a particular area, circle "N/A** for Not 
Appropriate. Percent Nuitiber 





Very 
Well 

Prepared 

' — — 


Well 
Prepared 


Not 

Well 

Prepared 


Very * 

Poorly 

Prepared 


Not 

Appro- 
priate 


Vocational or 
techziical skills 
to get an entry- 
level job 


44 


— y-^ 

53 


T — 

0 


1 

A 

0 


— -t—" 

3 


Knowing how to 
look for and 
obtain a job 


24 


46 


24 


3 


3 


Being able to follow 
directions 8 


78 


11 


0 


4 


Having a desire to 
learn new things 3 


86 


3 


6 


0 


Being on time to 
work or in 
ccopleting t£isk8 


25 


56 




0 


0 


Getting along 
with others 


19 


69 


8 


0 


0 


Preparing a 
job resume 


28 


35 


21 


14 


7 


Interviewing for 
a job 


29 


21 


39 


7 


8 


Use of reading skills 
to do job tasks 0 




9S 
^3 


■» 


4 


Use of math skills 

to do job taskj^ ^ 


72 


22 


^ 0 


7 


Being aware of both 
the positive as well 
as the negative ' as£>ec1:s 
of jobs 18 


71 


9 


0 


2 


Understanding the 
inportance of being 
productive on 
the job 35 


54 


9 


0 


1 



Mean 



1.50 



2.00 



1.97 



2.06 



1.86 



1.83 



2.14 



2.18 



2.25 



2.13 



1.85 



1.69 
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Percent 



Number 





Very 
Well 
Prepared 


Well 

Prepared 


Not 
Well 


Very 
Poorly 
frepare q 


Not 
Appro- 
priate 


Mean 


' Being able to use 

. spe20cing and 

Listexiing skills in 
work situations 3 


— r — 

79 


Y — 

12 


1— 

3 


— ' 

3 


2.09 


Doing work that 
meets acceptable 
standards 


25 


64 


8 


0 


3 


1.78 


Being able to 
jj'do the job" 
for which they 
have been trained 


22 


\ 

67 


8 


0 


3 


1.81 



9. 



In addition to student oriented outcomes^ we would also like your 
ratings of other vocational education outcome standards • Please rate 
each standard as "P^illy Met," "Partially Met" or "Not -Met." If you 

don't have enough information to judge, circle CJ for "Can't Judqe." 

Percentage Nuinber 



• 


Fully 
Met 

^-f — 


Partially 
Met 


Not 
Met 


Can't 
Judge 

-t ' 


The vocational progriun is 
ineeting local laJbor 
meurket needs at the 
present and as projected 
over the next several 
years* 


19 


Y 

77 


-IT- 

0 


10 


Effective collaboration 
exists between the 
'program and the rest 
of the school* 


20 


63 


14 


1 


Sffective collaboration 
exists between the 
program, and local 
business and industry* 


24 


53 


21 


2 


The high school vocational 
curriculum is appropriately ^ 
articulated with post- 
secondary training progams* 41 


53 


3 


4 ' 



1.73 



1.89 



1.91 



1.56 



57 



62 



Peroent 



Number 



The vocational prograa 
reflects the emerging 
trends in the 
occupational field* 

Kie^vocational program 
increases the 
attractiveness pf the 
coimnxinity for 
economic development. 



Fully 


Partially 


Not 


Can't 


Met 


Met 


Met 


Judge 
1—^ 


18 


T 

76 


3 


3 / 


12 


81 


4 


• 10 



Mean 



1.79 



1.92 



10 ♦ Are there any handicapped students in your particular vocational 
education program? 

Yes 58 

No 31 

Don't Know ® * 

No response 3 

10a. If yeS/ how many handicapped students are involved? Median 4 

Range 0-8 

11. Are there any economically disadvantaged students in your 
vocational education program? 

Yes ^3 

No 3 

Don't Khow 31 

11a. If yes/ how many economically disadvantaged students are 
involved? Median 5 

Range 0-25 

12 • What Bxspport services are available to assist handicapped or 

economically disadvantaged students to succeed in their vocational 
education program? (CIRCLE ONE OR' MORE NUMBERS FOR EACH GROUP.) 



For Handicapped For Economically 

Disadvantaged 



-f- 

Tutoring ^ 63 43 

Counseling 60 46 

Interpreter/sign language 6 3 

Interpreter/English limited proficiency 11 14 



O 58 
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For Handicapped For Economically 

Disadvantaged 



Learning center for remedial work • • • 60 46 

Special textbooks or other materials • • 31 23 

Special cooperative work experience • • 17 11 

Other (Please list) 3 3 



13. If support services are provided, how satisfactory are those 
support services in helping handicapped students in vocational 
education? 

Very satisfactory 

Satisfactory • • 56 

Dissatisfactory ^ 

Very dissatisfactory ^ 

Not Applicable 22 



( 



14. If support services are provided/ how satisfactory are these 

support serviceis in helping economically disadvantaged students 
in vocational education? 

Very satisfactory 3 

Satisfactory 53 

Dissatisfactory 10 

Very dissatisfactory 0 

Not J^plicable 33 



Background 

For statistical purposes it is helpful to know the characteristics of 
those we have surveyed. We would appreciate your giving us the following 
information; however, if there are any Items you wish to omit, feel free 
to do so. 

15. . Sex: (CIRCLE ONE NUMBER) ~ 
Male ^3 

Female 

No response 3 



O 59 ^ 

ERLC 64 



16* Nuiaber of years you have been a vocational education 
teacher t Range 1-25 years, Median 9 years 



17# What is yoxor highest earned degree? (CIRCLE ONE) 

Percent 

Less than a Baccalaureate 6 

Baccalaureate 37 

Masters 54 

Doctorate 0 

No response 3 

18 • How many years of occupational experience have you had in your 
vocational teaching area(s), outside of education? <CIRCIiE ONE) 

None 3 

Less than one year 6 

1-4 years 51 

5-8 years 17 

9-12 years 9 

More than 12 years 0 

No response 3. - 

19. To what extent were you involved in planning and/or maJclng chiinges 
in your local district's annual plan for vocational education? 

Extensively • • 11 - 

Moderately 29 

Little 20 

None • • • 37 

No response 3 

20. What suggestions, if any, do' you have for improving vocational 
education at your school? 

a. Provide opportunities for teachers to visit other trade schools 
and attend workshops • 

b. Allow more school planning time. 

c. More up-to-date equipment and materials needed. 

d. Better support from the administrators. 

e. Better vocational cotinseling. 

f. More funds needed. 

g. Need an active ^ placement service. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION EFFECTIVENESS STUDY 

LOCAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE SURVEY 
^ (N=56) 

This survey is intended to obtain the perceptions of vocational education 
advisory committee members regarding the vocational program Jla^our 
schoql or district. Please take a few minutes to complete the survey and 
return it to your advisory committee chairperson. 

1. School District 7 Schools j 

2. School (if your committee serves only one school) 

3. Your Sex (CIRCLE ONE) Number 

Male • 42 

t 

Female . - 13 

4. What vocational education area does your Advisory Committee serve? (CIRCLE 
ONE OR MORE) Areas represented (by' sex) 

M F 

Agriculture (Forest Products) 16' 6 22 

Business and Office (Accounting, Clerical, ^ . 

Secretarial) . . . ' 5 8 ^ 14 

Distributive Education 

(Food Service, Marketing) 3 4 . \ 7 

Health Occupations ' • 7 6 ^ 14 

Home Economics Occupations (Child Care, 
Clothing, Institutional and Home 

Management Service) 0 2 2 

Technical (Electronics, Mechanical) 5 3 8 

Trade and Industry (Construction, 

Drafting, Forest Products, Graphics, 1 
Metals, Service) 20 5 25 

Not indicated 3 



♦ Please ignore the numbers in parentheses; they are for keypunching 
purposes only. 
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5. 



P].ease indicate your classification below (CIRCLE ONE) 



Niamber 



Business/industry 

(related to the vocational area(s) identified above) • • • • 
Business/industry 

(not related to the vocational area(s) identified above • • 

Coiittnunity Member • 

Counselor • • • * • • 

Labor Representative 

School Administrator 

Student 4 • • 

Teacher ^ 

Other (please list) ^ [ 



39 

1 
5 
1 
2 
0 
0 
5 
2 



6. ^listed below are progreim criteria often used in judging a vocational 
program.. Not' all of these criteria need apply to every program. As 
a total advisory coiranittee please read over the criteria listed, 
determine if each is appropriate for your program and cross out those 
you feel are inappropriate. For your program please circle whether 
each criterion, in your opinion, is Fully Met (1) , Partially Met (2) , 
or Not Met (3). If you don't have enough information to judge please 
circle CJ for "Can't Judge." 

Percentage Number 
Criterion is 



Program Criteria 



Fully 
Met 



Partially 
Met 



Not 
Met 



Can^t 
Judge 



Mean 



Program operates ten hours 
or equivalent per week. 

Facilities, equipment and 
supplies ace adequate to 
achieve the course goals. 

The curriculum for an 
occupationaiL area leads to 
ehtry-level einpioyment 
and/or advanced vocational 
training. 



91 



57 



43 



12 



' 5" 



1.12 



1.44 



59 



33 



1.49 



62 



67 



Percentage ' 

program Cri1;eria * Criterion is 



Fully Partially Not 
•Met Met Met 



The planned curriculum 
includes standards or 
goals for^ student 
per f ormance'"*achievement « 



80 18 2 



The program^ is in ^ 
con^liance with all 
applicable federal and * 
state laws, rules and 

regulations/ ' 94 6 0 

An active occupational' 
advisory committee assists 

and advises the program. 80 19 2 

Uhe program involves ^ 

a two-year (llth and 12th 9 
grade) vocational ^ 
cluster. 86 12 2 

Cooperative work experience, 
either paid or unpaid, is 

integrated, into the program. 67 22, \ 11 

A state recognized voca- 
tional student organization 
is an integral part of* 
• the program. 75 17 10 

A dtu^ient-teacher ratio 
exists that is approp^riate 

for this program. ' * * 69 26 5 

The instructional design 
emphasizes realistic projects 

(hands-on experience). 74 26 0 

Vocational guidance and 
counseling are provided to 
•vocational students in a 

planned and systematic way. 59 '41 0 
# * 

Vocational staff coordinate 
local industry involvement 
in projects, student 
organizations and 

curriculum activities. 44 52 . -4 



63 



68 



Percentage 



Program Criteria . • Criterion U 

^ ^ • \ > Fully Partially Not 

' : • J^^^^ . . * , . ^ Met ^ Met Met 

At least half of tlie' students ^ ^ ' ^ 
completing vocational programs • * 

who ar« available for 
placement are wcrr king in ' 
oCcupatio,ns* related to their 

voQ^tion^l trai;iing. 45 . 30^ 25 

At I6ast three-quarters . . ^ , ^ 

of. tlje" students who have 

complected vocadLo;ial programs, ^ 
are not attending school and , • 

are employed in occupations, 

related to their, vocational . , ^ 

training aj^ considered by ' ; " . 

th^ir eihployers to 

be well-trained and ^, ^ 

^prepared for employment. 38 ^ 38 »24 

Job and educational , placement » 
services are pro^^ided to 
students whb complete or 

leave vocational programs. 8 54 39 



Teachers are vocationally 

certified. ^ . '90 * 10 

Vocational teachera are 
.experienced in their 

occupational field. 79 21*^ -nO 

Vocational teachers ^ 
participate in upgrading 
^of their technical 
knowledge and skills. 854'^^ 14 . 3 

•Data-xpgarding labor mar^t 
conditions, student ^ 
achievement and student 
placement are used in 
local program planning and 

improvement. 20 70 10 

Vocational programs are 

.readily acpessible to women, • - 

minority mdnibers and ^ - . ' * 

handicapped, (disadvantaged 
and limited) Eil^li$h^'' 

speaking studer^|l ^ - 78 22 

^ . . . 64 ,. 



Percentage " ' NTurnber ^ 

« 

7. Aa a result of students participating in the secondary vocational 
education program, how well prepared do you feel they are iti the 
areas listed below? Circle one reaping number foi; each area. If you 
don't have enough information to Judge, circle CJ* for "Can't Judge." 

Very Well Not Very Can't 

* Well Prepared Well Poorly Judge 

Prepared ^. Prepared Prepared 

«» • 

Vocational of 
technical skills 
needed to get an . 

entry-level job .25 60 15 ^0 16 . 

Knowing how tb look 

for and obtain a job '31 59 9 0 24 

Being able tb follow ^ ^ 

directions ' ' '28/. 67 5 0\; 13 

Having a desire to « ' ' < ' 

learn new things 33 .64 3 0 17 

Being on time to • ' ' ' 

wprk or in cc^pleting ^ 

tasks, ' 44 47 8 > 0 2D 

Getting along with 

others , ^ 34 66 , 0 0 ' 18 , 

Preparing ^ job 

resume 26 57 • 17 0 33 . 

Interviewing for 

a job 27 58 15 , 0 30 

Using reading skills ^ ^ / ^ 

to do job tasks ^ 23 63 14 6 0 * 21 

Using math skills 

to do job tasks 23 70 7 0 26 ^ 

Being aware of the 

positive, as well as ^ . 

the' negative aspect ' ^ . • ^ 

ofVjobs 1» ■ 69 11 0 20 

Understanding the 

importance of being* , . . 

productive on the job 38 56 3 3 * 16 

Being able to use ' ' ^ 

speaking*an4 listening 

skills in work *. , 

situations . 27 ^ 60 13 . 0 19 • 



65 



70 



Percentage 



Number 



Doing work that meets 
acceptable standards 

Being able to 
"do" the job" for 

I which they are 

) being trained 



Very 
Well 
Prepared 



33 



Well 
Prepared 



Not 
Well 



Very 
Poorly 



56 



Prepared Prepared 



.11 



29 



er 



Can't 
Judge 



20 



18 



Mean 



1.77 



1.84 



In addition to student oriented outcome's, we would also like your 
rating? of other vocational eduqation outcome standards. Please rate 
each standard as Fully Met <1) , Partially Met (2) , or Not Met (3) . 
If you don't have enough information' to judge, circle CJ for "Can't 
Judge." 

Fully Partially Not Can't 
Met Met Met Judge 



The vocational program 'is 
meeting the d^bor market 
.needs, at the present and 
as projected over the 
next several years. 

Effective collaboration 
exists between the program 
and the rest of the scho^. 

Effective collaboration 
-exists between the 
program, and local 
business and inc^ustry. 

The high school 

vocational curriciU-um 

is appropriately 

articiilated with, 

pos t seconda ry 

training programs. 

« ^ ♦ 

The vocational program 
reflect Sn^he emerging , 
trends it the occupa- - 
tional field. 

The vocational program 
increases the attractive- 
ness of the community for 
economic development. 



42 



50 



49 



42 



45 



* ^31 



56 



56 



45 



59 



/ 



20 



50 0 ^ 24 



.49 



20 



14 



24 



1-61 
1.52 



1.54 



1.60 



1.66 



1.77 



ERIC 
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The following items relate to the role, functions and performance of 
your aoVlsory coimnittee. Please rate each criterion as Fully Met (1) , 
Partially'Met (2) or Not Met (3) ♦ If you don't have enough 
information to judge, circle CJ for "Can't Judge." 

Percentage Number 

Criterion is 



Fully Partially Not Can't 
Met Met Met Judge 



Mean 



There is a systematic 
procedure jEor selecting 
advisory committee 
members. 



71 



19 



10 



15 



1.40 



Specific vocational or 
cluster ^programs have an 
advisoi^y committee that 
includes experts from the 
field(s) represented by 
the occupational area* 



74 



24 



1.26 



The advisory committee 
meets at regular 
intervals throughout « 
the school year* 



69 



24 



1.40 



Members are informed in 
writing of the mission 
of the advisory 
committee* 



74 



15 



11 



1.39 



The advisory committee 
niembers are provided 
with a description of 
the program's philosophy, 
goals, objectives and 
instructional activities* 



76 



21 



1.29 



Advisory committee members 
are provided with adequate 
program evaluation 
information and with 
'student achievement 
c^nd placement data. 



% 



39 



45 



16 



1.78 



The advisory committee 
members have a?n active 
role in recommending 
program policy and ^ / 
improvements Wn program 
operations* 



76 22 ^ 2 



1.26 



ERLC 
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72 



Percentage 

Criterion is 



Number 



♦ Fully Partially Not Can't 

Met Met Met Judge Mean 

e 

•The advisory committee 
members are provided with 
feedback concerning actions 
taken in response to 

their tecommepdations. 64 30 6 3 1.42 

Effective communication 
exists between the 

advisory committee and ^ 
vocational education 
faculty, district 

administrators and ^Ml^ 

the school board. x 48 - 6 . 4 , 1,59 

Effective communication 
exists between the 
advisory committee and the 
community, parents and 
loca^ business and 

industry. 28 53 19 9 1.94 



V 



Thank you for your participation in this study. 



68 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION EFFECTIVENESS STUD¥ 

PARENT SURVEY ' 
(N=140) 

PXe&se take a few minutes. to answer the questions on this survey. ' The 
infonnation from parents w£ii be used by the school in helping to improve 
^rocatioaal education. 



1. School Name ^ schbols represented 



2. In which of the following areas is your daughter/son now receiving 
vocational training? (CIRCLE ONE) Percent 

Agriculture (Forest Products) * 

Business and Office (Accounting, Clerical, 
Sepretarial) 

Distributive Education 

(Food Service, Marketing) 

Health Occv^tions ^ • 

Home Economics Occupations (Child Care, 

Clothing, Institutional and Home ^ 
' Memagement Service ) 

* Technical (Electronics, Mechanical) ...... 17 

Trade and Industry (Construction, 

Drafting, Forest Products,- Graphics, ^ < 
, Met2LLs , Service ) • • 

No response 4 

3. How did you. feel about *yo\ir daughter or son entering vocational 
education in high school? (CIRCLE ONE) 

' I liked the idea • • • ®® 

I didn't have strong feelings either way . . . ^ 

I didn't like the ijdea • ^ 



ERLC 
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74 



4. What occupational area does yoxxr daughter /son plan to ent6r after 

high 'school? not coded 

(If you don't know, please write ••Don't Know". 



5. 



As a result of being enrolled in a vocational education program ^ what 
chamges have you noticed in yoxxr daughter's/son's performance in the 
following areas: (CIPCLE THE NUMBER corresponding to your rating for 
each item* } 



• 


'Very 
Improved 


^ 

Somewhat 
Improved 
w 


Mo 
Change 
w 


Somewhat 
Worse 


Much 
Worse 




Understanding of 
how to look for 
and obtain a job 


T 

41 


T - 

26 


T 

31 


Y 

0 


T 

0 


Me£tn 
1.87 


Being able to 
follow directions 


35 


40 


20 


1 


0 


1.84 


Willing to leaxn 
new things 


46 


34 


17 


0 


0 


1.68 


Being on time 
for work or in 
coo^>leting tasks 


43 


27 


• 

26 


1 


0 


1.82 


Getting along 
with others 


38 


34 


24 


2 


0 


1.88 


* 

Being aw^re of 
both the positive 
as well as the 
negative aspects 
of jobs 


37 . 


42 


17 


0 


0 


1.78 


Understanding' the 
importemce of 
being productive 
on the job 


* 43 


36 


15 


1 


\ 

0 


1.70 


Doing^work that 
meeti^ acceptable 
standards 


50 


29 


17 




.0 


1.63 


Willing to take 
on added responsi- 
bilities at home 
or in school 


32 


, 26 


•> » . 
34 


2 * 


1 


2.05 


Willing to do things 
or suggest ideas 
without being 
asked first 


27 




M 32 


1 

* 


1 


2.07 




* 


70 


75 




* 





6. How satisfied are you that your daughter/son has received assistance 
in the following areas? (CIRCLE ONE) 



Vocational counseling 

Help in finding ^ 
a job 

Obtaining current 
occupational 
infozmation at school 

Getting supervised 
work experiences at 
employer ^sites (if in 
cooperative work 
experience) 



Very 
Satis- 
fied 

— 


Somewhat 
Satis- 
fied 


Not 

Satis- ' 
fied 


Don't 
Know 




f 







23 


35 


27 




18 


•29 


37 


15 


23 


37 


23 


16 


37 


17 


17 


29 



Meeui. 



2.05 



2*22 



1.99 



1.70 




?• How satisfied are you that your daughter/son has refcei'v^ the 
necessary occupational skills to get an entr^-level^j^b? 
(CIKCLE ONE) 

Very Satisfied 44 

Somewhat Satisfied 

Not Satisfied 

I Don't Know 



1.67 



8. 



9. 



As a result of being enrolled in vocational training / how has your 
daughter's/son's satisfaction with -school changed? ^ 
(CIRCLE ^ONE) 



It's increased • • < 
It's about the same 
It's decreaf^etd • • « 



38 
57 

3 




Overall. , how \sd are you with your son or daughter's vocational 

education program? ^^^I^^B ONE) ' 

Very satisfied r •. 54 

Somewhat sa^-Mied 35 

" Not satisfied \ ^0 



1.54 
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10* Do you f^l a hir^h school student completing a vocational education 
progreun has a better chance of getting a job than students without 
training? (CIRCLE ONE) 

Yes 91 

No 4 

Don't Know • • • • 5 

t *** 

11* If your son or dau^ter is handicapped are adj^tlonal services being 
provided to assist him or her to succeed in wsatlonal education? 

Yes 3 

No 2 

Not Appropriate . • • 95 

12. If yeS/ how satisfied are you that these services are helping yoiir 
daughter or son? 

Very satisfied ^ ' ' 

Satisfied ^ 

Dissatisfied ^ 

Very dissatisfied ^ 

Not Applicable 

13* Many school districts today are faced with budget cuts and have to 
decide about the relative is^>ortance of different course offerings 
ccoqpared to other high school programs* How ictportant is it that 
high schools keep vocational education programs? 
(CIRCLE ONE) 

High 83 

Medium 16 I 

Low 1 



72 



77 



14. What is your relationship to this vocational education student? 

(CIRCJB^ ONE) ^ 

Mother 77 

Father • 18 

♦ ' 

»^ Female Guardian 1 

Male Guardian 0 

Other 2 - 



15. Please describe the type of work you do or have usually done in the 
past year. 1 White collar lo 

T2 Blue collar 59 
' 3 Unemployed 0 ^ 

4 Housewife 20 

5 Other (i.e. /StiKient) 2 

16. What suggestions/ if any, do you have for improving high school 

vocational education? 
^ • 

More voc ed needed 
Improve job placement activities 
Voc ed should be more job-oriented 
More computer classes 

More counselors and better counseling needed 
Bring in more people from the field to add their expertise 
Math should be required for. four years 
* Start voc ed before junior year 

Have three years of welding training ^ 

Enforce stricter study habits 

Better supervision and instruction on the job 

Better trained instructors with actual work experience 

Informed counseling and counseling without sex bias 

More community involvement in planning and monitoring programs 

Improved public relations image of voc ed students and programs 

More student J>rivileges and less strict rules 

Better administration 

Have students repair the schools, not build houses 
Programs that were suggested to be added to voc ed were: 

computer science, food management, fiberglass trades; medical services 
construction, social service occupations, and diesel mechanics 
In addition, several parents tommented on the importance of voc ed at 
the high school level and how it helps retain some students who 
otherwise would drop out of school 
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Appendix P 



TITLE OF PROJECT 



^' - ^ 


TOTAL COSTS 


LOCAL COSTS 


FEDERAL COSTS 


A. 1000 Instruction 






r 










300 Travel .... 








^ Other Purchased Services . . . v 






> ■■ - 








Instruction Subtotal 








B. 2210 Improvement of Instructional 
Services . 


9211 


- 


9211 




2443 




2443 


300 Travel 


200 




200 


JDther Purchased Services . . . 

Improvement of Instruc- 
tional Services Subtotal 


5788 




5788 


110 




110 


17752 




17752 


C. 2220 Educational Media Services 
































Educational Media Services 
buotota 1 








D. 2500/2600 Support Services Business/ 
Central 

Indirect Cost @ 17.3 % 

■ Support Service Business and 
Central Subtotal 


3071 \ 




3071 








E. Other (include explanation) .... 
Other Subtotal 








0 

Pir - • COLUMN TOTAL 


20823 

7 (J . 


f 


20823 



